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Pulitzer Prize 


Paul Green, University Instructor, Is 
Prize Play Author 


ATIONAL recognition comes to the Caro- 
N Playmakers with the 1926 award of the 
Pulitzer Prize for Drama, “In Abraham’s Bos- 
om”. Mr. Paul Green, an, instructor at the 
University of North Carolina, is author of the 
play. The play was first produced by the 
Playmakers. It is a folk-story of Negro life— 
a tragedy of Negro frustration in seeking to 
rise to a higher level. 

Under the tutelage of Frederick H. Koch, the 
Carolina Playmakers are attempting to do for 
the folk-ways of the Carolinas what Lady Greg- 
ory, William Butler Yeats and J. M. Synge did 
for the legends and folk-tales of Ireland. 

For years the Playmakers have been labor- 
ing to consummate the following aims: 

“First: to promote and encourage dramatic 
art, especially by the production and publish- 
ing of plays. 

“Second: to serve as an experimental theatre 
for the development of plays representing the 
traditions and various phases of present-day 
life of the people. ; 

“Third: to extend its influence in the estab- 
lishment of a native theatre in other com- 
munities.” 

No Highbrow Plaything 

The Carolina Playmakers is not an organiza- 
tion producing only for the highbrows. The 
entire company is packed along with the props 
in a huge automobile and driven over the coun- 
try to the remote hamlets and far flung indus- 
trial cities. The plays are written in the 
language of the people and produced for their 
appreciation. The work, now in its tenth year 
has not been without results. “Out of the in- 
terest in a folk-theatre awakened by the ac- 
tivities of the Playmakers,” it was announced 
by the group several years ago, “arose a state- 
wide demand for guidance in dramatic ex- 
pression. To meet this demand, the Bureau of 
Community Drama was organized by the Di- 
rector of the Playmakers, five years ago, as a 
branch of the Extension Division of the Uni- 
versity. A play-book service was inaugurated, 
bulletins containing selected plays, practical in- 
struction in play production, and in the con- 
struction of stage equipment, and study courses 
in modern drama were sent out.” 


Champicn Cotton Picker 


Concerning the author himself, the follow- 
ing letter from Mr. Paul Green to his pub- 
lisher is illuminating: 

“Tll never forget,” writes Mr. Green, “the 
thrill of pride when the county paper came 
out one day and announced that I was the 
champion cotton picker of the county. At that 
time I was sixteen. I sigh for the old days of 
superhuman labor at cotton picking, fodder- 
pulling, corn-shucking—trials of strength 
through lifting a bale of cotton on one’s 
knees, and so on and so on. Here at the Uni- 
versity I see men with their hair falling out, 
legs growing thin, teeth loosening their hold, 


New York, Wednesday, May 11, 1927. 


A University Luau 


In no other American University is there 
a “Campus Day” celebration comparable to that 
recently held at the University of Hawaii. 

Typical of Hawaii alone, of the island’s an- 
cient traditions, is the luau or grand feast 
which is the main event of the day. Five long 
tables were arranged under tents, facing a 
platform where hula dancers and musical num- 
bers enlivened the luau. 

And the luau—there was plenty of pork, 
kalua and lau-lau; plenty of fish, “nice fat 
mullets from the fish ponds of Miss Lydia Cox 
and Miss Doris Loo”, sweet potatoes from the 
Molokai farm of Prof. “Kahuna” Wise, also 
“kulolo haupeo” and many other delicacies. 
Friends of the school donated liberally to this 
feast, the student paper announced. “Senator 
Francis Brown has kicked in with 100 pounds 
of fish. ... Senator Rice of Maui who will push 
through the legislation for a new gymnasium, 
has sent over a 200 pound kog, while Senator 
George Coke from his Molakai ranch has 
matched this pork with a 210 pounder.” 


Visitors thronged over the University 
grounds at this celebration, the chief object 
of Campus Day being to acquaint the public 
with the work of the university. 

The University of Hawaii is now nineteen 
years old. It is one huge cosmopolitan club, 
having students of all varieties of color and 
race. Practically every country bordering on 
the Pacific is represented at this island uni- 
versity. 


President Little Warns Drivers 


One student killed, another probably dis- 
figured for life in an automobile accident, 
spurred the University of Michigan to action 
in curbing irresponsible student drivers. One 
more effort is to be made and if this fails, 
President Clarence C. Little intends to prohibit 
student-owned automobiles on the campus. 

Rigid enforcement of the present rules have 
begun, with extra heavy penalties for infrac- 
tions. The regulations bar the owning or oper- 
ating of automobiles by freshmen and sopho- 
mores and upper class students who fail to 
maintain a C average, and stipulate that stu- 
dents under 21 years of age must obtain par- 
ental consent. All cars must be registered in 
the office of the dean. 
and I wonder about this search for an educa- 
tion. And even with a class poking the intri- 
cacies of Heraclitus and his doctrine of change, 
I think that feeling for the cotton burrs in the 
dusk of evening is not such a prickly and, per- 
haps, a more profitable business. So I guess 
I’m not a God-called teacher. The better part 
for me, I believe, is the story—to be gradu- 
ally written down in stories, plays and novels 
of my home-folks, black and white.” 


Next Week 


A review of “The Taming of the 
Shrew” in Modern Clothes, by the 
Harvard Dramatic Club. 


In Two Sections, Section 2. 


The New Student 


Price 10 Cents. 


Seagoing Students 


Fleating University Returns From 
Globe-Circling Trip 


QO’ May 3, S.S. Ryndam, the floating col- 
lege, glided into a narrow slip in the New 
York harbor while a Hoboken band played 
“Bright College Years”. Hundreds of parents 
crowded the pier to welcome home the student 
body that had studied and traveled on a 35,000 
mile globe-encircling cruise since September 
25th last. 


One important examination had to be given 
before the 450 students left their aquatic cam- 
pus. A small army of customs officials was 
on hand to examine the students, and they 
found it no easy job. The students came home 
laden with trophies: souvenirs from all parts 
of the world, ranging from Egyptian lizards to 
Siamese turtles. One student had collected 
9,000 coins. An exploring reporter discovered 
that “enough exotic junk was left on the floors 
of the stateroom to equip a small museum”. 


“Success” 


“An immense success”, was the verdict on 
the trip given by Dr. James E. Lough, acting 
head of the university. He reported that the 
trip had taught a great deal: “We have learned 
that co-education is inadvisable for such a 
trip. We have had no sex difficulties on the 
trip, but we found the presence of women 
makes the problems of the cruise more com- 
plex, especially in arranging accommodations 
for excursions. The next cruise of the 
University Travel Association will be held for 
men alone,” he announced. 


As to the newspaper reports of riotous stu- 
dent behavior in the Orient, Dr. Lough said 
they were “partly true”. Fourteen students 
were sent back home for excessive drinking, 
eight of them having been dropped at Yoko- 
hama for getting intoxicated at the Imperial 
Bar at Tokio. 


Scandal 

Dr. Lough admitted that the report of their 
desecrating a Japanese temple was also “partly 
true”. Some students took small souvenirs 
from a temple and the matter was reported to 
Dr. Lough by the Japanese authorities. The 
next morning the 500 students were lined up 
on the deck and given a severe reprimand. 
“They were told,” said Dr. Lough, “that they 
had disgraced their country and were unfit to 
be Americans. The language was so strong 
that some of the boys and girls wept.” 

Twelve hours was the average amount of 
study done on shipboard each week, only five 
less than in land colleges. Each student de- 
parted with a certificate of credit which, it is 
hoped, will be honored by his college 


Victims of the Mississippi flood are not for- 
gotten by the students of New York Univers- 
ity. Student body officials have started a 
drive for $1,000 for the relief fund. 


The New Student 


|Haskell, Norman 
Jr. Business 


Editors, Dougias P. 
‘tader, George D. Pratt, 
Wanesvger, Beatrice Cohen. 

Published by THE NEW STUDENT, 2929 
Broadway, New York, every week during the 
college year. Subscription for 1 year $1.50 
(35 weekly numbers and 8 special monthly 
sections)—sipgie copies 5c. Entered as second- 
class matter April 20, 1922, at the post office 
at New York, }, Y., under the Act of March 
3% LS79. 
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Inadequate 


Works tardy explanations for the West Ches- 
ter Normal School dismissals will satisfy 
no one except the trustees and principal of that 
institution and those who abhor the social be- 
liefs of the accused men. There are too many 
questions left unanswered by the assertion of 
Dr. Smith that the trustees’ sole complaint was 
that these two professors undermined the mor- 
ale of the student body through charges of 
maladministration on the part of the college 
authorities. 


How does Dr. Smith reconcile this latest 
charge with his assertion made in a letter to 
Dr. Kerlin in June, 1925? At that time he 
said that the trustees were extremely unwilling 
to reappoint Dr. Kerlin because of “your atti- 
tude toward Socialism and your over-emphasis 
of the social amalgamation of the races.” Com- 
ing as the dismissals did, when these pro- 
fessors were under fire of the local pro- 
fessional patriots for just these reasons it is 
hard to believe that political beliefs did not 
figure. 

Nor will the Liberal Club students thank Dr. 
Smith for his feeble defense of their organiza- 
tion in the face of American Legion fire. His 
assertion of the Club’s rights to free speech 
was no more than a faint whisper when put 
beside his actual denial of that right when the 
professional patriots thundered. 


Concerning the charges of an unethical busi- 
ness management of the college, West Chester 
students will doubtlessly reply that these sus- 
ricions will not be allayed by firing two valued 
professors. Until the college takes the stu- 
dents into its confidence in these matters the 
doubts and suspicions will continue. The Board 
of Trustees has taken a most unfortunate 
means of replying to these charges. 


The trustees of West Chester Normal School 
owe it to the student body to give Professors 
Kerlin and Kinneman a fair and open hearing 
at which they will have an opportunity to de- 
fend themselves. Let the college authorities 
have done with their Departments of Circum- 
locution, their Bureaus of Evasion, and Secre- 
taries of Procrastination which as in many 
other academic institutions have come to rival 
that wonderfully diplomatic organization un- 
der Secretary of State Frank B. Kellogg. 


Three weeks after these professors were dis- 
missed without explanation they were told 
through a New Student representative 
what charge was held against them. We im- 
plore the Board of Trustees to have done with 
these tactics. Let them call these professors 
before them, state frankly the charges against 
them and give them an opportunity to reply. 
Let the students also have a representative at 
this hearing. This, we humbly submit, as the 
only honorable course for the trustees to pur- 
sue. 


WINDMILL 


LIBRARY AND GYM 
(In which is reflected the attitude of the 
average student.) 


Standing on the campus 

Balanced on the brim— 

On the right the library 

On the left the gym. 

Physical or mental, 

Better brain or limb? 

Perspiration? Concentration? 

Library or gym. 

Well, I’ll have to choose one— 

Chant me, choir, a hymn. 

Don’t be silly, library, 

I’m going to the gym.* 
—Young Haverford. 


The Ohio Newspaper Association awards a 
cup each year for the best college newspaper 
in the state. The Buchtelite, Akron Uni- 
versity, got the prize this year because it 
“most closely resembled the metropolitan 
papers”. Many of us would have rated this 
paper lowest in the contest for this same 
reason. 


Although by an evil chance not an alumnus 
of Wittenberg College (Ohio), the Windmill 
dilates with pride at the recent exploit of Mr. 
John R. Davey, a senior at that institution, as 
related in a Wittenberg News Bureau news re- 
lease. He “spent nearly 12 hours in the other 
fellow’s clothes,” the other day, Windmill 
learns. “He appeared in a founders’ day pro- 
gram in an army uniform, and at night repre- 
sented the college in varsity debate attired in 
tuxedo and all that.” “Both outfits were bor- 
rowed,” says the release. Thus are higher edu- 
cation and the college publicity bureau vindi- 
cated in the eyes of the newspaper reading 
public. 


The New York Herald Tribune is wait- 
ing timorously for a severance of relations with 
Harvard. The reason is this subhead in a 
Tribune account of the suppression of An 
American Tragedy in Boston: Book- 


*And maybe I’ll do my Ec before class to- 
morrow. 


seller Declares 98 Per Cent of 300 Sold Went 
to Adults, Rest to Harvard Students. 


At a mass meeting University of Chicago 
Law School students stopped the circulation 
of a petition for an impartial investigation of 
the Sacco-Vanzetti case for fear the student 
body would be branded as reds and anarchists. 
Thus making it unnecessary for the students 
to stop circulation of their blood which was 
suspected of being red by local patriotic 
bodies. 


“Tf it is impossible to find enough colleges 
geographically proximate to play with under 
purely amateur conditions, I am ready to sug- 
gest that we abandon our pretense of amateur- 
ism and come out open and above board for 
professionalism,” says President Hamilton Holt 
of Rollins College. “I would be perfectly will- 
ing to print in our catalogue just how much 
we pay for our pitcher, quarterback and high 
jumper.” 


Then the famous chant will have to be 
amended to, “Fight Team! Fight! Fight! Fight! 
Or else you’ll get no pay tonight!” 


THE ORIENTAL 


In the heart of Chinatown 
Real Chinese food served in the 
Chinese Way 
Beautiful Decorations 
Booths for private parties 
4-6 Pell Street, New York Franklin 654 


WANTED 


For Summer Camps 


College men and women with special 
experience in 


Athletics Handcraft Medicine 
Swimming Dramatics Dietetics 
Music Dancing Nursing 


as Camp Directors—Councilors 
No charge for registration 
EXECUTIVE SERVICE 
CORPORATION 


Summer Camp Division 


GERTRUDE D. HOLMES, Director 
PERSHING SQ. BLDG. 


NEW YORK 


We invite you to 
have extra coffee 
and hot biscuits 
gratis, 


Table d’hote 
m 65¢ 


A La Carte Service and 

Special:Comb.  50c 

wads d’hote 
Dinner $1 and $1.25 


Luncheon 11.30-2.00 


Coffee . . 3.00-5.00 
Dinner . . 5.30-8.00 


46 University Place, 
New York 


Bet. 9th and 10th Sts. 
1 Block West of 
Wanamakers 
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ROUND THE WORLD 


Second Year 


COLLEGE CRUISE 
S.S. RYNDAM 


SEPTEMBER TO MAY 

Continue your regular aca- 
demic course aboard the 8.8. 
be ndam, while visiting 26 coun- 

es. 

A real eotegn | — si a facult 
of experienced ed ~ 

basal, 


Dachetbalt. 
soccer, mming, 
of foreign: universities, 


A University Afloat for men 
only. Enroliment Iimited to 
37 7 years of more of age. 

For Illustrated imap. of Ii 
scription of courses, Itin- 
rary and cost of a choot year 
of travel, write: 

UNIVERSITY 

TRAVEL 

ASS8'N., INC. 


285 Madison Ave. 
New York City Pr ¢ 


tennis, 
teams 
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JOURNALISM 


Spectator Looks the 


Professors Over 

At this time when Columbia University stu- 
dents are wondering what courses to elect for 
next year they have a more reliable guide 
than the vague rumors imperfectly transmitted 
about the corridors and in the dorms. The 
Columbia Spectator has published a 
student survey of the more important courses 
in the curriculum, compiled by Spectator 
and Varsity editors. 

What has the professor to say, how does 
he say it and does he mark well? are questions 
answered by surveyors. Of English Al-A2 it 
is said “the marking ... is hectic; green in- 
structors frequently hand out flocks of A’s 
while professors may make B minus the maxi- 
mum grade.” 

Sharply critical at times the survey says 
this of the well known teacher of English 7a- 
8a: “Professor Van Doren’s lectures are liable 
to prove dull at times, and he hardly seems 
interested in the procedure. His attitude to- 
ward the marking system is particularly dis- 
interested. Frankly cynical in fact, and there 
is considerable doubt among the members of 
the class as to whether he actually marks the 
examination papers. .. .” 

Educational reformers often deny the lecture 
system but the critic of Philosophy 15 finds 
a “real justification for it when there are 
teachers who are enabled by this method to 
contribute some unique value of their own to 
the courses. Such teachers exist. Irwin Ed- 
man is one of them. . . . Professor Edmar’s 
power of accurate and critical interpretation, 
his conscientious organization of the material 
of the course, his clear expression of the prob- 
lems involved, combine to stir the students to 
a genuine interest in the subject... .” 

Ninety-seven courses are surveyed in para- 
graphs of from fifty to several hundred words. 


Journalism Looks Up 
(Duke University Chronicle) 
A survey of college newspapers over a per- 


iod of two years in North Carolina reveals sev- 
eral very interesting facts. Better written 
stories and a greatly improved technical make- 
up have made several papers more iteresting 
and effective. In one or two instances editors 
have attempted to give papers some of the 
dignity—in appearance—of more important 
state dailies. There is a more vigorous editor- 
ial policy than is usually the case of college 
newspapers. Sports are confined to a regular 
sporting section; in co-ed schools women are 
taking an active part in publications; and what 
was once a sadly deficient medium for sup- 
plying news has become a rather effective 
newspaper. 


*Running’’ the University 

In a little book entitled “Running a Uni- 
versity,” observes the Denver Clari- 
on, there is a rule which says “The student 
must never be allowed any voice in the admin- 
istration of the University, especially in the 
Selection of its educational head.” Despite this 
rule, the Clarion _ is intensely interested 
in who will be the next president of Denver 
University. 

The fashion in modern college presidents is 
the business type of executive, the Clarion 
observes. And “the question we are interested 
in, is whether Denver University is to be a 


‘college of business’ or whether it will really 
be a ‘pioneer institution of higher learning’.” 
“To those in charge of our education, we re- 
spectfully inquire, ‘What comes next?’” 

Just at present the Oberlin Review is 
also worrying about a question that has to do 
with “running the college”. In an open letter 
to faculty members who have been granted 
permanent’ teaching appointments the Re- 
view begs them not to grant that honor’ in- 
discriminately in the future. At present those 
having permanent appointments constitute 70 
per cent of the faculty. They have the power 
to increase their number by recommendations 
to the trustees. 

If great discretion is not exercised in select- 
ing recipients of the honor, the Review be- 
lieves, “a faculty may become clogged with 
unprogressive, mediocre pedagogues, and a 
newcomer with promising ability is faced with 
the prospect of waiting until some of his peers 
die or retire before receiving advancement.” 


SPORTS 
Unhappy Lot 


A gridiron hero’s lot is not a happy one. 
Like senators, prima donnas and movie stars, 
he must sacrifice his personal inclination to his 
large and admiring public. And to a man who 
takes his college seriously this sacrifice is one 
not made without serious injury to his intellec- 
tual conscience. 

Jefferson D. Burris, Jr. for three years an 
end on the University of' Wisconsin football 
team and now a captain of the crew has writ- 
ten a pamphlet setting forth the studious ath- 
lete’s complaints about football, and his pro- 
posals for a better system. “I love athletics,” 
he insists. “I love the virility, the manliness, 
the thrill, the nerve, ... but I could enjoy them 
more if certain outstanding and inherent evils 
were abolished. . .” 

Football is an insatiable mistress, Burris 
complains. . . “Who ever heard of trying to 
study during a football season?” he demands. 
The athlete is ingenious in his methods for 
preventing studies from interfering with his 
education. “After the season is over, notebooks 
are copied, outlines studied. .. When a person 
is studying for marks rather than knowledge 
it’s not hard to know what to bother with and 
what to omit.” 

After the season the relentless coach issues 
a call for winter football, followed by spring 
practice. Basketball and certain other sports 
are just as exacting. Any sport a collegian 
enters into becomes a profession with him. Dur- 
ing an athlete’s college days much more at- 
tention is given to his sport than to any sub- 
ject or any semester of subjects in his college 
course. 

How change football? Replace freshmen and 
sophomore gym with compulsory sports, Bur- 
ris advises. Limit intercollegiate competition 
to Juniors and Seniors. Limit each sport to 
its season. Limit daily practice for each sport 
to two hours. Limit each student to one inter- 
collegiate sport. And finally, give student and 
faculty greater control of athletics. 

The Burris proposals are published in 
pomphlet form by the Wisconsin Union. 
This is the first systematic reform proposal to 
come from a football player. 

Others who have made similar proposals to 
reform football are: a group of students at 
Wesleyan University (New Student, De- 
cember 16, 1925), The Association of Univers- 


ity Professors (New Student, May 5, 
1925), Professor Ernest M. Hopkins of Dart- 
mouth (New Student, March 30, 1927). 


SPECIAL OFFER 


THE NEW STUDENT 
for one year 


HUMANIZING EDUCATION 
by Samuel D. Schmalhausen 
$2.50 


$1.50 


$2.50 for both 


HUMANIZING 
EDUCATION 


is the most ripping 
analysis ever made of 
our sham education and 
our bunk-laden civiliza- 
tion. 


A BOOK CHOCK-FULL OF 
INTELLECTUAL DYNAMITE 


Order at once from: 


The New Student 
2929 Broadway, New York 
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(Enclose check or money order) 


UNIVERSITY TOURS 
7o EUROPE 


65 DAY TOURS 
WITH COLLEGE CREDIT F DESIRED 
Adaress 
SCHOOL OP FOREIGN TRAVEL INC 
(Managers of Unwersity Tours) 
110 EAST 42™ ST New York Cty 


A Quaker experiment in 
the application of reli- 
gion to life. It wel- 
comes as students per- 
sons of all nations, 
creeds, races, and class- 
es, and offers opportun- 
ity for study, discussion, 
nnd experience tin the 
field of BETTER HU- 
MAN RELATIONSHIPS. 
A limited amount of 
acholarship help ix avail- 
nble. Appliention for 
scholarships should be 
made by June iat, For 
further information ad- 
dress— 


WOOLMAN 
SCHOOL 


Wyncote, Pa. 


July 5th to 
August 15th 


A wix week.’ 
Summer School 


in the country. 


Caroline G. Norment, 
Director. 


The New Student 


2929 Broadway New York City 


Enclosed is $1.50 for a yenrs subsacription. 
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Add SOc for foreign postage 


MISCELLAN Y¥ 


Free Journalism Vindicated 


The University of Oregon students have de- 
cided by a 1329 to 386 vote to retain their 
newspaper as an independent publication with 
the editor responsible to no one except the 
student body. A proposal had been made to 
give a board of publications control over the 
paper’s policy. At present the editor deter- 
mines his own policy, subject to recall by the 
student body which elects him. This contro- 
versy was warmly commented on by student 
editors in all parts of the country. Not only 
were student editors concerned with this con- 
troversy, but metropolitan editors as well. The 
Portland Telegram sent the Emerald 
the following congratulatory message: 


“Congratulations to the men and women of 
Oregon who saw so clearly and voted sv in- 
telligently for the freedom of the press, and 
to yourself who led the battle so gallantly. 
This is a continual battle to guard against en- 
croachment on the fundamental rights of the 
people, guaranteed by the constitution of the 
United States. We are happy to see so many 
enlisted under the banner of freedom of speech, 
freedom of the press, and freedom of worship.” 


Optional Chapel 

The long campaign of Amherst ‘students 
against compulsory Sunday chapel has finally 
been rewarded with a faculty compromise 
which really amounts to a surrender. Instead 
of mid-morning Sunday worship the service 
will be held at five o’clock in the afternoon. 

Officially the service will be compulsory. But 
Sunday and week day chapel will be combined 
in a system whereby there will be no necessity 
for a student to attend a single Sunday service 


according to his status as an upper or lower 
classman. Thus a glorious victory was en- 
joyed by all. 


Oberlin’s War Course 


Wesleyan University was not the first insti- 
tution to have a course on war, after all. Mr. 
Norman Shaw writes to tell us that Oberlin 
has had such a course for two years, beginning 
in September, 1925, taught by Dr. Osear Jazzi, 
formerly Minister of Education for Hungary. 
It covers, Mr. Shaw tells us, “the field of war, 
its courses, both practical, including a study 
of historical events and diplomacy, and theo- 
retical, or courses growing out of such prob- 
lems as Mationalism, ‘slow starvation’, eco- 
nomic situations, etc., and the various meth- 
ods used or being formulated to prevent war, 
the League of Nations, World Court, Confer- 
ence methods, disarmament and a study of 
public opinion in relation to war.” 


Most college songs are sentimental, in the 
opinion of Mr. Olin Downes, music critic of 
the New York Times. The following inter- 
view appeared in the Princetonian: 

“At the Intercollegiate Glee Club contest 
last March I was privileged to be one of the 
judges. There I fully realized the inferior 
quality of most American college songs. For 
one good one there were half a dozen poor 
ones. 

“Although I am not a college man it seems 
to me the college songs are too sentimental. 
They should be more virile and healthy, but 
also romantic. At present they are too lachry- 
mose and tend to misrepresent the university 
life. The alma mater songs should be such as 


$500 


to get into the ears and blood of the students. 
They should be more symbolic of the true life 
which undergraduates lead.” 


Many people in the Southwest are dreaming 
of a Pan-American University, to be located 
somewhere near the Mexican border. San An- 
tonio would be an ideal place for this Uni- 
versity, suggests Sr. R. Cantu Lara, Mexican 
Consul at Dallas. “The city is peculiarly a 
blend of the North American and Latin Amer- 
ican temperaments,” he says. “For students 
and professors from Mexico to Patagonia, it 
woul dappear as no foreign and forbidding 
scene, yet there they could imbibe the best 
things that purely North American life and 
customs offer.” 


Representatives of First National Pictures 
is scouring the colleges for men with dark hair 
Other qualities 
are needed, of course, but these are essential. 


and eyes for a movie career. 


Acting experience, the movie men say, is not 
necessary but helpful. 


“We have not come here from California to 
abuse you or to confuse you,” Mr. J. H. John- 
son, director of the crew, told 200 Princeton 
students with screen aspirations, “but to find 
ten men of college training who have a screen 
personality. It has been found that college 
men have a good mind and a good athletic 
and social background and show up well in 
pictures.” Unfortunately only 12 of the 200 
Princeton men were selected to go to Holly- 
wood. 


United Actors, Inc., each week award $500 for the article 
of 200 words, or less, on the play, The Ladder, at the 


Waldorf Theatre, that they judge to be best. 
necessary to see the play to win the prize. 


Not 
Money 


refunded if you do not like the play. Details at the 
box office, 50th Street, East of Broadway. Matinees 


Wednesday and Saturday. 


West Chester Head 
Explains 


OOO HESE professors are not being dis- 
missed. But when their present con- 
tracts expire they will simply not be renewed,” 
explained Dr. Albert Thomas Smith, Principal 
of West Chester State Normal School in an in- 
terview witha New Student representa- 
tive, Friday, April 29. 

Three weeks ago the trustees of the West 
Chester School announced that Dr. Robert T. 
Kerlin, head of the English Department, and 
Prof. John A. Kinneman, a member of the So- 
cial Science Department, would not be asked 
to renew their contracts. The professors 
charge that they are being dropped for their 
advanced social and political views and because 
the local American Legion post has bitterly at- 
tacked them. The New Student inter- 
view was secured in order to gain a definite 
statement from Principal Smith on the reasons 
for dismissal. 

“The reasons are not political,” Dr. Smith 
continued. “Neither are they because of the 
Legion’s criticism of the Liberal Club. The 
action of the board of trustees was due to in- 
compatibility and a lack of harmony between 
these men and the authorities of the school. 
Freedom of speech was never called into ques- 
tion.” 

Pressed for a more specific reason, Dr. Smith 
charged the professors with spreading malici- 
ous insinuations among the students concern- 
ing the financial administration of the college 
and creating a spirit of ill will and distrust of 
the authorities on the part of the students. 
This, he declared, was the true reason for the 
trustees’ action. 

Asked whether he was impressed by the fact 
that many students believed the school would 
suffer irreparable loss through the virtual dis- 
missal of these professors, Dr. Smith said, “I 
do not propose to comment on that. You can 
get ‘student opinion’ by merely circulating a 
petition.” Two hundred students had signed a 
petition asking for the the reinstatement of the 
two men, and it is said that more would have 
signed had the Principal not disapproved of it. 
Among the signers were the President and 
Vice President of the Women’s Student Gov- 
ernment Association; President of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association; Editor of The 
Green Stone, student weekly; and many 
outstanding debaters. 

Dr. Smith declared that he had defended the 
Liberal Club. He had forbidden it to meet 
when under fire of the local Legion post be- 
cause he didn’t want the controversy to be 
“fought out in the newspapers”. 

The student sentiment which flared up in 
defense of the two professors has cooled some- 
what in the intervening weeks. Since the first 
outburst the students have gone home for their 
Easter vacation and returned from parental 
conferences in a more conservative mood. Sen- 
iors are loath to make martyrs of themselves 
or risk the loss of high school teaching ap- 
pointments. 

Nevertheless the duel between Liberal Club 
and Legion Post continues. On Friday even- 
ing, April 29, the Post held a banquet at which 
a state-wide investigation of liberal clubs was 
strongly urged. The Liberal Club countered in 
its regular Sunday afternoon meeting with a 
speech by ex-Governor William Sweet of Col- 
orado. 

He advised the student liberals to have four 


citizens plead their case at the next meeting 
of the board of trustees. Failing in this, they 
were advised to take the matter up with Gov- 
ernor Fisher, and if this came to naught, he 
advised a student mass meeting in Philadelphia 


of “all students in the state”. He also said: 

“We had the same situation in Colorado while 
I was Governor. The American Legion took 
exception to free speech in the schools, ap- 
pointed a committee and made an investigation. 

“Churches and other organizations took a 
hand and the Legion asked the Governor not to 
appoint two school trustees, They asked me to 
work for a modification, but I refused and the 
outcome was the Governor reappointed the men. 

“Free speech is vital to educational circles, 
and all the United States courts cannot stop the 
freedom of thought. The main question for the 
Legion is at what time should young people 
commence thinking: Should they deny them- 
selves thinking until they graduate, or before? 

“The Legion has made accusations without 
investigation, and is damaging reputations of 
schools and instructors regardless for no reason 
whatever, 

“The Legionnaires seem to be unable to dis- 
tincuish between war time and peace and to 
believe the same conditions exist now as when 
the war was in progress.” 


Students Forbidden To 
Criticise Our Policy 


“What dya think of the Chinese mess?” 

“TI don’t like our policy there, so you’ll have 
to wait until I graduate for my reply.” 

Such a conversation may be commonly heard 
on the University of Washington campus if re- 
cent stipulations in regard to a mass meeting 
on China are generally enforced. The students 
were forbidden to criticize their government’s 
policy or pass resolutions asking for the with- 
drawal of our troops from that country. 

A Washington student meeting must be 
sponsored by a department head. On certain 
conditions Dr. C. E. Martin, Dean of Social 
Sciences, consented to sponsor the meeting, 
after Dr. H. H. Gowen, Head of the Depart- 
ment of Oriental Relations refused. The con- 
ditions Dr. Martin put down were as follows: 


1, That the discussion shall relate in the 
main to the aims of the Chinese Nationalist 
movement, 

2. ‘Phat there shall be no undue criticism of 
the policy of the United States towards China 
and that such comment as is made shall be 
made by an American citizen who shall as- 
sume responsibility for the criticism, having 
in mind that the discussion is being carried 
on in a state university building. 

3. That there shall be no suggestion of 
svorild revolution nor shall there be undue 
eriticism of the American policy of the national 
defence, 

4. That no paper, motion, resolution, or ne- 
tion shall be submitted to and passed by this 
meeting secking to influence the Department 
of State or American policy with respect to 
China. 

The meeting shall be for discussion and in- 
formation alone, as it is not in keeping with 
the University's policy or function to do other- 
wise on questions of public policy. Such action, 
while coming from a certain group, would in- 
evitably involve the University in difficulties 
with those who think differently and with 
those who believe that it should cling tena- 
ciously to its academic function. 


How to discuss China and refrain from find- 
ing fault with our policy there proved a prob- 
lem. Mr. Mar, Chinese student speaker, said, 
“I was going to talk about Nanking, but I had 
better not, because there are gunboats there.” 
Dr. J. E. Crowther, University Pastor, frankly 
abandoned the attempt to speak on China and 
spoke on “Christian Internationalism”. J. C. 
Kennedy, educational director of Seattle Labor 
College, said in the course of his talk, “There 
are other imperialistic nations besides Great 
Britain, but I am not allowed to mention them 
here tonight.” 

The students were allowed to ask questions 
but forbidden to speak from the floor. 

After the meeting an impromptu gathering 
was held off the campus, at which the students 
passed a resolution demanding the recall of 
naval forces and marines from China. 


Withdraw Troops! 


Nine student organizations from colleges in 
the vicinity of Philadelphia met in that city to 
hear speeches and discuss the crisis in China at 
the invitation of the University of Pennsyl- 
yania Forum. The following resolution was 
dispatched to Secretary Kellogg: 

WHEREAS: The aspirations of the Chinese 
People, as expressed through its Nationalist 
Movement, are consistent with the principles 
of right and justice, 

WHEREAS: It has been the traditional pol- 
icy of The United States to adopt a friendly 
policy towards China and 

WHEREAS: Existing conditions in China 
are not favorable to the interests of the United 
States, and the presence of American forces 
in China further endanger its interests and 
American lives and property 

BE IT RESOLVED: That The United States 
should withdraw its forces and that the United 
States should take immediate steps towards 
negotiating new treaties on principles of right 
and reciprocity. 

“The New Student invites the student 
to participate in his own education.” 


—James Harvey Robinson. 
a ee ee FI PANY I. 


Rational Living 
A Radical Health Month" 
B. LIBER, Editor 


MAY ISSUE: The Role of Sympathy, S. D. 
Schmalhausen—The Crimes of Dentistry, 
Dr. A. Asgis—Anti-Pessimism, M. Oppen- 
heimer—Cure and Prevention of Squint, 
Mary Dudderidge—Scare of Disease—Let- 
ter from Italy (Futurism and Fascism)— 
Common Cases of Disease, How to Treat 
Them Rationally—Food—A Student's First 


Steps in Medicine—lIllustrations: Sex In- 
struction, War Results, Exercise, etc. 
Rational Living is a revolution in 


thought, personal life, hygiene and treat- 
ment of disease through rational and sim- 
plified ideas, which are taken from egvery- 
where; but, not fitting into any of the 
prevailing systems, they form a new phil- 
osophy, 

A magazine published at a loss—No paid 
advertisements—No doctors, institutions, 
drugs, or curing methods to recommend— 
Its aim is to teach its readers to become 
possible, 

intelli- 


of them as 
Written for 


as independent 
Limited circulation, 
gent people only. 

Subscription, 12 months, $5 (Europe, $2) 
[Confidence System: Those who cannot pay 
the full price may pay as much as they 
ean.J—Single copy, 50c. (Europe, 20c.)— 
Old sample copies free to new renders. 
AS A DOCTOR SEES IT, by B. Liber, an 
elegant volume of 173 poignant stories 
from proletarian life as seen by a physi- 
cian, and illustrated by the author. 200 
pages, $1.50—FREE with a full subscrip- 
tion to Rational Living if requested. 

Address: Rational Living, Box 2, Station 
M, New York. 


Toward the New Education 


A summer school will be established 
in which the methods of crentive edu- 
eation will be carried out for stadents 
nnd progressive teachers as well as 
for children, 


MANUMIT SUMMER SCHOOL 


Pawling, New York 


in the foothills of the Berkshires 


July 8—August 31, 1927 
to consist of a senior school of xtu- 
dent tenchers and gg junior laboratory 
school for children. Competent teneh- 
ers in the new creative education for 


all. 
Dr. Henry R. Linville, Aen § 
K. Hart , , 
ae Lag abo Galak § Aemcinn Bienen 
Write for particulars to 
THE TEACHERS UNION 
a trade union of teachers 
70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
Tel. Chelsea S658 


A Volume of Hanover 
Poetry 


By E. M. BENSON 
(The Dartmouth) 
HE Richard Hovey tradition has been al- 
most sucked dry by too many parched lips. 
For a long while it was Dartmouth’s only poetic 
reservoir. We were about to drain off the 
residue when A. K. Laing and R. A. Lattimore 
came along with a welcome volume of Han- 
over Poems,* that possesses the virtue of 
not being precisely about Hanover. 

Hanover, however, as a geographical unit, 
may well have been its god-father and patron- 
saint, if not its sole source of inspiration. We 
find that R. A. Lattimore has as strong an at- 
tachment for the town cemetery as he has for 
the changing music of the seasons. It is not 
at all uncommon for a poet to visit graveyards 
- in the quest of a well-rounded philosophy of 
life. Some have come away with posies picked 
from the bodies of the dead. Others returned 
with moist cheeks or fallen arches. R. A. Lat- 
timore amassed arm-fulls of plump sagacity 
from the grey stones that rise like trees from 
the earth. 

“So I, being given vigor for a span, 

Shall search through life’s unlovely vanities, 
Scrape when I must, make merry when I can 
Before I am reduced to such as these, 

Nor caring greatly if I fail or thrive; 

So many dead have never been alive.” 

The Hanover Cemetery is a classic memorial. 
It has been a recluse for flowers, horseback- 
riders, and inquisitive poets ever since Eleazar 
Wheelock first caught eels in the Connecticut 
with his bare feet. 

A sonnet of A. K. Laing’s (insinuating a 
forsaken female) is half-venomously beautiful. 
Safely retreating from the enchanted circle 
of infatuation into the back-line trenches of 
comparative immunity our poet decides that 
“There is more bird in me than there is lover: 
Great winds will bear me westward when I die.” 

R. A. Lattimore has also had his ups and 
downs with Cupido. But from appearances the 
conditions, in his case, were reversed. In a 
-herming quatrain from “Sung Long After- 
ward,” Lattimore, humbly reminiscent of van- 
ished loveliness, laments: 

“The places that we knew still spoke of her. 
The willows cannot put her out of mind. 
And soft against the sky the poplars stir 
Blown like her hair swept back along the wind.” 

Speaking of bygones A. K. Laing remembers 
how 
er OE the river song 
Drones from the piers of the covered bridge, 
That rots on the road to Norwich ridge, 

All day long.” 

It would be ungracious not to make mention 
of the fine poem that R. A. Lattimore wrote 
“For the Graduating Class of 1926.” Well 
along in the poem he desponds with the cynical 
pucker of a Rupert Brooke or an A. E. Hous- 
man, or maybe both: 
“We shall grow old, and wait for death 
With puzzled heart and shortening breath, 
Our eyes no longer clear and fresh, 
Our slender muscles run to flesh.” 
Our salvation, however, lies in the fact that 
“... now at last we realize 
That we were not so very wise. 
Men will no longer turn to bless 
Our sacramental foolishness.” 

This slender anthology of two young poets 


*Hanover Poema, by R. A. Lattimore 
and A. K. Laing (Harold Vinal) $1.50. 


of varying temperaments (Laing being akin to 
a vigorous vorticist, and Lattimore a placid ro- 
manticist with classical leanings) is highly 
commendable. Among other things, it indi- 
cates that an academic education need not be 
the bugbear of a poet, although it may, at 
times, drive him to drink. 


History 7ia—Applied Imperialism 


(Columbia Spectator) 

T IS incomprehensible why the War Depart- 
ment or the Department of Justice has not 
yet demanded the withdrawal of this bit of 
speculation in the field of Mexican-American 
relations.* It is as disillusioning as “What 
Price Glory,”—though the effect on the spec- 
tator’s emotions is somewhat less devastating, 
and should occupy number one position on 

everyone’s list of plays to be seen. 


“Spread Eagle” gives a breath-taking, nau- 
seating picture of the methods by which a 
large corporation dissatisfied with Mexican 
regulation of its oil holdings, arranges a revo- 
lution involving the murder of a prominent 
American and thereby forces the United States 
into a totally unjustified war. How completely 
possible this is, anyone who has taken Pro- 
fessor Moon’s or Professor Earle’s courses in 
foreign affairs will testify. 


To the public at large this shattering of its 
chauvinistic ideals may come as a highly de- 
sirable surprise. “Protection of American 
rights”—“national honor’—“American ideals” 
and all the other tommyrot of the propagandist 
are shown up for the hysteria-producers that 
they are. The speed, wit and sarcasm of the 
dialogue is terrific, and Jed Harris has done as 
fine a piece of work in staging “Spread Eagle” 
as he did in “Broadway”. 


The presentation is a perfect argument for 
the type system of casting. In my bolshevistic 
enthusiasm I venture to state that not a single 
role could be more capably portrayed. Fritz 
Williams is perfect as the cool corporation 
head who calmly involves his country in war 
and then gets into the news reels as a dollar- 
a-year man. Osgood Perkins is superb as his 
assistant who, at the same time as he is ar- 
ranging the dirty details, realizes what a rot- 
ten job it is and gives vent to fiercely pene- 
trating comments. The love interest, which as 
a concession to our feelings brings the last act 
a little nearer to traditional melodrama, is well 
taken care of by Brenda Bond and Allen Vin- 
cent. 

The rest of the cast deserves individual men- 
tion. Space and patience forbid, but let me 
close with another exhortation to see the most 
amusing, serious, thrilling play of recent years. 

R.7G 83 

*Spread Eagle—A Drama by George S. Brooks 


and Walter B, Lister; Presented by Jed Harris, 
at the Martin Beck Theatre. 


Rare and ancient Books, owned by college 
students will be on exhibit at Yale University 
from May 14th to 22nd. The call has gone out 
for rare student books for the second exhibi- 
tion of this kind to be held at Yale. 


In the first of these student exhibits, held 
in 1925, many interesting and valuable books 
were on display. There was a 1611 edition 
of the Faerie Queen, a copy of Horace’s 
Works printed by Johannes and Gregorius de 
Gregoriis in 1483. Also a first edition of The 
Federalist. 


Syracuse Holds a 
Mock League 
By CHARLES A. PEARCE 


Last Friday afternoon delegates from eleven 
New York State colleges gathered in a mod- 
ernized Hall of Reformation at Syracuse Uni- 
versity to experiment with a Model League 
of Nations. Natives of China, Germany, Japan, 
Persia, India, Poland, and the Irish Free State 
The first achievement of these 
innocent diplomats was the election of Jervis 
Langdon, Germany (by way of Cornell), to 
the Presidency. Surprising developments fol- 
lowed a reading of the Reports of the Council 
and the Secretariat to this Extraordinary 
Eighth Assembly. Miss Shanahan, Irish Free 
State, wearing a green jacket, presented a res- 
olution to congratulate France on efforts for a 
peace treaty with the United States. It was 
adopted unanimously. Mr. Jacobsen, France, 
complimented the Assembly on its president 
and evidenced a non-imperialistic attitude for 
France on the Mandates question, for which 
the Assembly was wonderingly thankful. Mr. 
Moorad, Persia, harangued the delegates for 
ten minutes in pure Persian. A translation 
was rendered and the delegates discovered that 
Persia had presented a resolution designed to 
curtail Italy’s activities on the Opium Commis- 
sion. Ensued a furious debate. It ended dubi- 
ously. At the scheduled minute, the President 
turned the Assembly’s attention to Mr. Hscih, 
China. The Chinese proposal was: to revise 
treaties since 1842, to remove foreign troops, to 
investigate the Nanking Incident and Labor 
conditions. The afternoon assembly ended 
when Mr. Weitzel, Poland, challenged the cre- 
dentials of the Chinese delegation. 


were there. 


The delegates adjourned to hear a balmy re- 
cital at Crouse College of Fine Arts and to 
partake of heavy, sticky cakes and weak tea. 
At an excellent dinner that evening they heard 
Professor Condliffe, New Zealand, on economic 
necessities for world peace. Later at a public 
conference Professor Blakeslee, Clark Univer- 
sity and Sir George Foster, Canada, spoke. The 
professor attempted to define America’s atti- 
tude to the League and succeeded, unfortu- 
nately. Sir George, whose dramatic efforts 
were conditioned by his age, spoke like an old- 
ish statesman and a patriot. 


Next morning the Assembly proceeded with 
discussion of the Chinese resolutions. It was 
long and of varying value. A vote on them 
resulted 28 to 3. Good and bad reports on the 
following topics were read: Economic Confer- 
ence, Disarmament Conference, Traffic in Opi- 
um, Health, Mandates, the Permanent Court. 
A delegate from Siam (a native Filipino from 
Syracuse) stirred the Assembly by exhorting 
them to settle the Asiatic disputes and by 
warning them against too great limitation of 
influence. He was warmly received by the As- 
sembly and echoed by Mr. Pearce, Salvador, 
who said that with Liberal delegates repre- 
senting Nicaragua at this Eighth Assembly 
Costa Rica and Salvador could hope for settle- 
ment of the Central American Canal dispute. 
Mr. Levine, Argentine, gave the last interest- 
ing touch when he advocated compulsory arbi- 
tration. Again Time played a too heavy role 
in the amateur diplomatic game. The Presi- 
dent reluctantly dismissed the Assembly. The 
delegates parted regretfully. 


